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Special Projects 


The idea of a group of CPS guinea pigs 
that such experiments ought to be more 
closely related to CO interests began to bear 
fruit last month. 

The Brethren Service Committee, in con- 
junction with the University of Minnesota, 
is cooperating in a $70,000 medical experi- 
ment to determine the most scientific means 
of rehabilitating semi-starved peoples. 

It is hoped the. results will have a direct 
bearing on relief feeding in Europe and Asia 
after the war. At least two - ecomees relief 
agencies have endorsed the plan. 

Heretofore, it was explained, food has 
been sent to starving populations more on 
the basis of available supplies than any sci- 
entific knowledge of what food would be 
best for them. The present studies will at- 
tempt to provide a more accurate answer. 

Under the general supervision of the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Development, 
the experiment will be conducted by the 
staff of Dr. Ancel Keyes at the University 
of Minnesota. The approval of Selective 
Service has already been secured. 

The CPS unit will consist of 45 men, 
about one-third of whom will be technical 
and semi-technical men to aid in the experi- 
ment. The remainder will be used as guinea 
pigs and will be subjected to near-starvation 
conditions while various diets are tested to 
discover the best reaction. The project will 
continue for 12 months, beginning Nov. 1. 


(Continued on page 2) 


| Beaten Up 


Two CPS members of the Marion, Va., 
State Hospital unit were badly beaten up 
last Aug. 25 by a pair of former employees. 


Both men were hospitalized for a brief 
period after the incident and, while neither 
preferred charges, their attackers were con- 
victed of felonious assault and each sen- 
canes to 60 days imprisonment and a $50 

e 

The prison terms were later suspended, 
but the feeling was reported among certain 
elements in the town of Marion that such 
sentences were too stiff for beating up a 
couple of COs. The resulting resentment 
against the unit broke out in minor inci- 
dents a week after the affair, although rela- 
tions were said to be improving. 

One of the victims, Kenneth Triplett, 
suffered a “badly damaged” jaw and face 
cuts which required five sutures. The other, 
Floyd Reish, was severely bruised about the 
face and was unable for a time to open his 
mouth all the way although x-rays showed 
no fracture. Both were attacked, individu- 
ally, while strolling around the hospital 
grounds in the evening. 

No reason was advanced for the assault 
although both their attackers were former 
employees. One was a discharged service- 
man whose subsequent conviction elicited 
some sympathy from members of the local 
American Legion Post. 

Several days after the affair, a unit picnic 
was called off after a threatening telephone 
call, and another assignee was hit on the 
head by an apple thrown with some force. 
As a result of the situation, assignee trips 
into town were put on a rationed basis for 
a time. 


VFEW Resolutions 


Veterans of Foreign Wars turned their 
gue on five different aspects of the Civilian 

blic Service program at their annual en- 
campment last month in Chicago. 

In a — of resolutions unanimously ap- 
proved the delegates, the convention 
demand aed. 

1. That CPS men in hospital and other 
special units be “disciplined, restricted and 
visibly identified on or off duty.” 

That the treatment of COs be made 
more “stringent and drastic,” ending the 
“mollycoddling” by the “sob sisters of the 
Selective Service System 

3. That any relief program for COs either 
at home or abroad be prevented. 

4. That COs be declared ineligible for 
civil service appointments, that federal 
funds be withheld from any project em- 
ploying one or more COs, and all federal 
relief be denied needy COs or their families. 

5.-That any attempt to place CPS men on 
an equal footing with servicemen as regards 
pay or dependency allotments be disap- 
proved. 

Two of the resolutions were sponsored by 
Pennsylvania delegates, one by the Illinois 
department, and two by the encampment’s 
Committee on War Service and Veteran 
Employment. 

The Veterans passed only one resolution 
dealing with COs at their convention the 
previous year. This briefly asked that CPS 
men accorded no “preferential treat- 
ment.” Since that time a number of state 
departments of the VFW have called spe- 
cific examples of what they felt to be pref- 
erential treatment to the attention of the 
national body. 

Two of the current resolutions dealt par- 
ticularly with special project units. One 
stated that these COs are not identified in 
any way, are not disciplined and are allowed 
to use their cars as they wish. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Guggenheim 


The Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
has set aside $200,000 for post-service fel- 
lowships and would be glad to consider ap- 
plications from CPS men as well as those 
in the military or other government serv- 
ices. 

The post-service fellowships will be 
granted on the same basis as other fel- 
lowships of the Foundation, it was an- 
nounced, “to persons who have demon- 
strated unusual capacity for research and 
artistic creation.” Yearly grants normally 
do not exceed $2,500. 

S assigneees who wish to apply med 
write Henry Allen Moe, John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Post-service fellowships will be granted 
before the end of the war and will be avail- 
able whenever the recipient is discharged 
from service. Applications should be sent 
in as soon as possible. 

These are in addition to the 40 to 60 
fellowships granted annually by the Foun- 
dation to “men and women of high intel- 
lectual and persona! qualifications who have 
already demonstrated unusual capacity for 
productive scholarship or unusual creative 
ability in the fine arts. 


Demobilization 


Both Selective Service and the administra- 
tive agencies were planning CPS demobili- 
zation last week, punctuated with repeated 
warnings that neither the time nor the 
method was definite. 

In announcing its demobilization system, 
the army emphasized that “only a trickle” 
of men would be discharged after the a 
of the war in Europe, an end which ‘ 
formed Washington sources” were still ooh 
ting anywhere from “this month” to “next 
summer.” An even wider range was evi- 
dent in Pacific war forecasts. 

The same gamut characterized predictions 
of CPS discharge, which will be tied di- 
rectly to the military procedure. Unof- 
ficially it was felt that the bulk of CPS as- 
signees still have a year, or years, ahead of 
them even though a few might be released 
as early as this year. 

Several developments appeared evident: 

1. Like the army, CPS discharges will be 
decided individual] y rather than on a unit 
basis. This might vary somewhat if post- 
German war conditions hastened the close 
of some particular camp or unit. 

2. Also like the army, the selection of 
men for release will be decided on a point 
system, with so many credits for length of 
service, age, dependency problems, and 
perhaps type of CPS work. The relative 
value of such considerations has not yet 
been determined. 

3. The number of men to be released will 
be roughly proportional to the number of 
discharges from the armed forces. 

4. The draft of youths turning 18 will be 
continued through the discharge procedure. 


Records Tabulated 

At the request of Selective Service, the 
NSBRO early this month tabulated the 
record of all church-camp assignees to show 
age, length of service and dependency 
status. 

At the same time, the Interagency Demo- 
bilization Committee, comprising members 
of the service committees and the NSBRO, 
met in Philadelphia to consider the 
problem. 

The committee in general thought that 
dependency should have number one pri- 
ority in deciding discharges, with age and 
length of service given lesser weight. It was 
felt that there was no feasible way of giving 
points for post-CPS occupation, or for a 
man’s assurance that he would be immedi- 
ately employed. 

Demerits as well as credits may be in- 
cluded in the point system if Selective 
Service decides to subtract points from in- 
dividual totals for AWOLs or refusals to 
work. 

The information compiled by the NSBRO 


(Continued on page 2) 


1918 COs 


Virginia conscientious objectors of the 
first war held their annual reunion at the 
Bedford, Va., CPS camp last month. 

About a dozen of the 1918 COs appeared 
and the joint session between the old and 
the new in conscientious objectoring filled 
an entire Sunda 

Most if not al) the elder COs were Breth- 
ren, including several German Baptists. 
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Affiliations 


Organizations affiliated in the NSBRO 
include: 


Assemblies of God—General Council 

Baptist—American Baptist Home Mission 
Society 

Brethren Service Committee 

Catholic—Association of Catholic COs 

Christadelphian Central Committee 

Christadelphian Service Committee 

Church of God—Indiana 

Church of God—Seventh Day 

Congregational Christian—Committee for 
COs 

Disciples of Christ—Department of Social 
Welfare 

Dunkard Brethren Church 

Dutch Reformed Church 

Episcopal Pavifist Fellowship 

Evangelical Church—Board of Christian 
Social Action 

Evangelical and Reformed Church Com- 
mission on Christian Social Action 

Evangelical Mission Covenant 

Fellowship of Reconciliation 

First Divine Association in America, Inc. 

Friends—American Friends Service Com- 
mittee 

Jewish—Central Conference of American 
Rabbis Committee on COs; Jewish Peace 
Fellowship; Rabbinical Assembly of 
America 

Lutheran—Augustana Lutheran F. O. R.; 
Lutheran Peace Fellowship. 

Megiddo Mission 

Methodist—Commission on World Peace 

Mennonite Central Committee 

Molokan Advisory Board 

Pacifist Principle Fellowship 

Pentecostal Church, Inc. 

Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ 

Presbyterians—Committee on Presbyte- 
rians in C.PS. 

Seventh-Day Adventists; Commission on 
National Service and Medical Cadet Train- 
ing 

Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship 

United Brethren 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Consultative Member 


Federal Council, Churches of Christ in 
America; Committee on the C.O. 


Demobilization—(from page 1) 


for Selective Service hid not yet been com- 
letely tabulated last week. It showed, 
owever, that there were 112 men 38 years 
old or more in CPS, 276 men between 35 
and 38, 889 men 30 to 35 years of age. The 
oldest assignee was 47, another 46 and two 
45 years old. 


It showed also that about 1,000 men have 
36 months of service or more to their credit 
while another 800 have been in from 
to 36 months. 

Regarding dependency, about 2,300 men 
have a total of 3,100 dependents. Depend- 
ency standards for discharge have not 
been defined, but the army was specific in 
referring to fathers, with pre-induction 
fathers probably in a preferred position. 
CPS includes about 600 fathers, of whom 
roughly half were parents before being as- 
signed. 


Individual Ratings 
‘It would be impossible, the NSBRO 
pointed out, for an assignee to figure out 
his own rating from the above without 
knowing the relative weight to be given to 
the various factors. 

He can, however, get a rough idea where 
he stands on the scale. If, for example, 
army discharges for the first year after the 
European war fall between one and two 
million men, about 700 to 1,400 men could 
be released from CPS under present indi- 
cations. 

It is likely, therefore, that cnly severe 
dependency cases, or those who can run up 
a high point score in two or more cate- 
gories will be in line for early release. 

Incidental information furnished by the 
age-group tabulation showed that by far 
the largest group of men were in the 23 
through 26 age bracket, a total of 2,962. 
Of these, 761 were 23, 848 were 24, 726 were 
25 and 627 were 26. 

The 20 and under age group included 580 
men, 55 of whom were 18. These figures in- 
clude only assignees in church camps and 
units. The NSBRO has been unable to 
keep a complete and accurate file on gov- 
ernment camp assignees. 


VFW Resolutions—(/rom page 1) 
“Little Supervision” 

Another charged that Selective Service 
maintained “little, if any, supervision” over 
special project units, allowing the men to 
leave the institution and return in the same 
manner as other employees. 

“These ‘men’ (if they can be termed as 
such) are permitted to entertain such 
members of their families as may come to 
the institution to visit them and are also 
permitted occasionally to visit their homes 

. and, generally speaking, hold a war 
position immeasurably superior to the men 
in the Armed Forces of our Country 

“Thousands of young American soldiers, 
sailors, marines and nurses have already 
made the supreme sacrifice for our Country 
while thousand of other young ‘men’ who 
claim conscientious objections to War are 
being mollycoddled by the ‘sob sisters’ of 
the Selective Service System and State 
Official Is. 

“Therefore be it resolved that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief be mandated to call upon 
the Director of the Selective Service System 
and urge that regulations made 
more stringent and drastic so that these 
young ‘men’ may endure in a minor measure 
some of the hardships being imposed upon 
and cheerfully borne by the men and 
women who are fighting our common 
enemy. 

“Be it finally resolved that if the Direc- 
tor of the Selective Service System is un- 
able to take appropriate action or de- 
clines to do so . . @ Bill be introduced 
in Congress . to compel conscientious 
objectors to performs hard manual labor 
without pay and be subject to the same 
discipline and regulations enforced upon 
members of the Armed Service.” 


Against Relief Programs 

Another resolution declared simply: 

“Whereas . continued efforts are being 
made to use conscientious objectors . . . 
on relief programs . and whereas such 
conscientious objectors are unwilling to 
serve with the armed forces, therefore be it 
resolved that the VFW take such 
steps as may be necessary to prevent the 
use of conscientious objectors on any relief 
program at home or abroad.” 

Regarding the postwar treatment of COs, 
veterans asked that “federal aid be withheld 
from any program or project wherein one or 
more conscientious objectors are bein one 
ployed and/or are listed on the be gue 
that all federal aid and relief that may “ 
administered to assist the needy be with- 
held from all listed conscientious objectors 
and their families.” 

A separate resolution named Ernest An- 

ell, Bishop Appleton W. Lawrence and 
ufus M. Jones, who saw President Roose- 
velt last spring to urge pay, dependency 
and compensation provisions for COs. 
“Resolved that the VFW hereby disap- 
prove of such agitation and sought legisla- 
tion,” the statement declared. 


Special Projects—(/rom page 1) 
Training Course 

During their free time assignees will be 
given an extended relief training course, 
the BSC announced. The facilities of the 
university will be available to them and it 
was hoped that Congressman Walter H. 
Judd of Minnesota, a former medical mis- 
sionary to China, would serve as guest lec- 
turer. 

“Hunger does not dull the mental proc- 
esses,” physicians added. 

The basic plan for the experiment was 
first advanced by four assignees in a medi- 
cal experiment already at the university: 
George Caine, Norris Schultz, Sel Copeland 
and Harold Guetzkow. 

“It is not known,” they stated last De- 
cember, “whether synthetic vitamin supple- 
mentation aids persons in utilizing minimal 
amounts of foodstuffs more effectively, or 
whether administrators should rather spend 
funds for foods with great caloric value. 

“This tremendously practical problem, 
which will determine how many persons 
can be rehabilitated, is not even being 
worked on in nutrition laboratories.” 


Jaundice, Hepatitis 

Two new experiments, both somewhat 
tentative to date, will deal with jaundice 
and a related virus disease, hepatitis (in- 
flammation of the liver). Both have been 
plaguing the atmed forces, and to some ex- 
tent civilians, with an increased rate of con- 
tagion. Both experiments would be con- 
ducted by the War Department Surgeon 
General’s Office. 

In Philadelphia, Dr. Joseph Stokes is ask- 
ing for 50 CPS men for an extension of his 
studies with jaundice. The men will be 
called in groups of ten to 15 at a time and 
will housed in several Philadelphia hos- 
pitals. fhe 4 would probably be expected 
to work in the institutions unless they come 
down with the disease, in which case they 
are assured complete hospitalization. 

Milton Gold of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital project will be assistant di- 
rector if Selective Service gives final ap- 
proval, 

Dr. Stokes began his jaundice studies with 
CPS attendants at the Philadelphia State 
Hospital during the past year, but needs ad- 
ditional men for more effective tests. 

A similar experiment is being planned in 
Connecticut under Dr. John R. Paul, direc- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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CO’s in 


Conscientious objectors in the army may 
be a leavening influence in the military 
forces of which they are a small minority. 

Like many of their brothers in CPS they 
report frustrations and discouragements in 
attempting to serve their fellow men, yet, 
as this report will reveal, many are making 
their ideals of service workable and real. 

Men classified I-A-O under paragraph 
5(g) of the Selective Service Act are con- 
scientious objectors within the meaning of 
the act. They have filled in Form 47, claim- 
ing exemption from combatant duty in the 
armed forces, and have been found sincere 
by their draft boards or appeal boards. 

Non-combatant work as originally de- 
fined by Executive Order No. 8606, Dec. 6, 
1940, was solely in the army, where it could 
include not only medical corps work but 
also the engineer and signal corps, and 
sometimes. ground crews in the air corps. 

Since Jan. 21, 1943, all I-A-Os in the army 
have been guaranteed medical corps work 
through the issue of Circular No. 29 by the 
War Department. This states, “Such men 
will be assigned only to medical replace- 
ment centers or medical units and instal- 
lations by reception centers.” 

The navy has received I-A-Os but has 
been unwilling to guarantee non-combatant 
duty at sea; most naval COs are in medical 
work at shore stations; but at least one 
early departure from CPS became a naval 
airplane mechanic, and one naval hospital 
outfit with a San Francisco fleet post office 
number has “30 or 40” COs. 

It is impossible currently to discover the 
number of I-A-Os. Selective Service tallies 
monthly the number of men in each exist- 
ing draft classification. . But at induction 
both I-As and I-A-Os become I-C. The 
statistical total of I-A-Os in any month 
therefore gives only the number in the 
“backlog” of men so classified but not yet 
inducted. 

Plausible estimates based on church mem- 
berships, CPS reclassifications, and other 
data, run from fifty thousand up. Some 
day we shall know the exact number. For 
the present, qualitative information is as 
important as quantitative. There is no 
question that I-A-Os form an easily visible 
and fairly uniformly distributed minority in 
the army medical corps. 


Seventh-Day Adventists 

The largest single religious group with a 
stated non-combatant policy is the Seventh- 
Day Adventist. The church tends to dis- 
avow the words “pacifist” and “conscien- 
tious objector” and to prefer the name of 
“non-combatant.” Seeing the state as an 
ordinance of God for the government of 
men, SDA policy has no quarrel with con- 
scription. 

In the course of generations, the church 
has built up an admirable system of medical 
missions all over the world, training for 
which has become almost as important 
among SDA young people as_ personal 
evangelism has been among Mormons. 
Without attempting to establish which is 
cause and which is effect, it is interesting 
to find the personnel of a civilian mission 
supplied by an authoritative medical cadet 
system. Seventh-Day Adventists have been 
able in several U. S. wars to provide a large 
number of medical corps men, and have 
maintained in both war and peace a rather 


Uniform—Non-Combatant Duty 


special relationship to the War Department. 
The preface to the current edition of the 
excellent SDA cadet textbook was written 
by the Surgeon General of the army. 
The SDA non-combatant service “has 
probably been an important cause of the 
army’s honoring of Sabbath observance 
among members of that church and other 
Sabbatarian communions. SDA War Serv- 
ice Commission estimates give about ten 
thousand men in the forces, of whom 80 
percent are I-A-O and almost all are 
actually in medical work. Over 600 are 





Winslow Ames, author of this sup- 
plement, needs no introduction to 
most CPS men. At the request of the 
Board, he has been studying the I-A-O 
situation and has sent out about 600 
letters of inquiry, almost evenly di- 
vided between ex-CPS men and “orig- 
inal” I-A-Os. About 25 percent have 
answered, a high return. 

He is not persuaded after much 
correspondence, he says, to go I-A-O, 
but is “happy to find among noncom- 
batants just such a variety of good 
men as among CPS campers.” He is 
due to report to CPS No. 4, Grottoes, 
Va., Sept. 20. 











physicians and surgeons who have been 
commissioned via Procurement. 

Church policy does not look with favor 
on its drafted men who move into medical 
administration through officer candidate 
schools, as this is considered to involve 
“volunteering.” On the whole, Sabbath 
observance has been respected, and almost 
all cases of individual conflict with military 
authority arising from Sabbath observance 
have been cleared to the satisfaction of the 
War Service Commission. Only nine 
Seventh-Day Adventists are in CPS. 

The Pentecostal Church of God in Amer- 
ica also takes a clear position of non- 
combatancy, published in its statement of 
belief. The same is apparently true of the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus, Inc. The 
Chureh of God in Christ, the Pentecostal 
Assemblies of the World, The First Divine 
Association, and one group of Associated 
Bible Students have so high a proportion 
of I-A-Os that it could be said their posi- 
tion is semi-officially non-combatant. 
Fundamentalist Biblical exegesis brings 
many men of other Fundamentalist groups 
into I-A-Q classification. On the other 
hand, certain Christadelphian ecclesias have 
“disfellowshipped” members who took the 
uniform as I-A-Os. 


Peace Churches 


An unknown percentage of Briends are 
I-A-O. Church of the Brethren sampling 
indicates a proportion of Brethren IV-Es, 
I-A-Os, and 1-As as 8 percent; 11 percent; 
81 percent. Many Mennonites have moved 
from CPS to I-A-O, but there is no clearer 
information on Mennonites originally 
classified I-A-O than on Friends. 

Among Mennonites financial pressure 
would presumably have very little to do 
with the choice of I-A-O over IV-E. Of 
Friends and Brethren, informal opinion 


might be right in saying that their historic 
peace testimony is now predominantly his- 
toric. The great bulk of I-A-Os, after all, 
must be men who sat in the pews of count- 
less individual churches in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, and believed what was there taught 
in peace time—men whose church govern- 
ments did not, however, maintain a primary 
peace testimony in 1940. 

In the case of men originally classified 
I-A-O, but not members of the SDA or 
other specifically non-combatant groups, it 
might be said that they prefer the horrors 
of war (about which everyone has at least 
some idea from literary sources) to the 
unknown horrors of exemption from both 
non-combatant and combatant service; that 
they feel more strongly about personal ab- 
stinence from killing than about dissociat- 
ing themselves from a society at war; that 
they have perhaps a certain physical im- 
patience; or that they were disposed to ac- 
cept when a draft board offered I-A-O as 
a “magnanimous” compromise to a man 
seeking 4-E. 

The most impatient men of non-com- 
batant mind, if they happened to have the 
price of initial uniforms and equipment, 
have volunteered for the American Field 
Service or the Friends Ambulance Unit, 
both of which could give early satisfaction 
to the desire to be of use to humanity and 
at the same time to share the experience 
of war on the receiving end. Although in 
fact Selective Service and the State Depart- 
ment have restricted AFS and FAU mem- 
bership to IV-Fs and men over draft age, 
there has been a feeling in both those 
groups of comparative freedom from the 
bonds of conscription. 

It is true that early I-A-Os faced almost 
as much an unknown as early IV-Es. But 
even 18 months before all I-A-Os were guar- 
anteed army medical work, the CPS pat- 
tern was well enough established to give 
COs a fair picture of one of the choices. It 
seems clear from many contacts and state- 
ments that a high proportion of men orig- 
inally classified I-A-O knew something 
about CPS. 

It is impossible to say how often their 
knowledge included an understanding of 
CPS financial structure, though it is plain 
that a high percentage of ex-CPS men went 
I-A-O because they had serious dependency 
problems or because they could not accept 
the facts and implications of CPS finance, 
or both. 


Induction 


The I-A-O classification becomes part of 
a non-combatant’s permanent record at in- 
duction; the information is included with 
the papers which he delivers to his company 
clerk on his first assignment and to the 
new company clerk at each transfer. His 
company commander is the only man be- 
sides the clerk who necessarily knows his 
CO status. Otherwise it is up to him to 
speak the truth. In all the letters from 
I-A-Os, only one confesses to keeping 4il- 
together mum. 
here have‘ been cases of induction with- 
out I-A-O certification of men so classified. 
It has usually taken a great deal of trouble, 
even after receipt of corrections from draft 
boards, to disentangle such cases. No doubt 
there are, on the other hand, many men 
of non-combatant mind who never were 
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anything but 1-A, who chose medical serv- 
. ice when they had the chance, and who have 
never gotten into conflict. ‘ 

I-A-O writes: The largest proportion of 
us came here as a compromise. For all that, 
most of us are still sincere pacifists. And 
my friends would join me assuring you that 
our convictions have been strengthened 
rather than diminished by our stay in the 
army (strengthened, mind you, not en- 
couraged). 





Training 

Since the assignment of all I-A-Os to 
medical service, they have received routine 
basic medical training of seventeen weeks. 
This has recently been concentrated at the 
Army Service Forces Training Center at 
Camp Barkeley, Texas; but there is also 
medical training at other stations, notably 
Camp Grant, Illinois, Fort Lewis, Washing- 
ton, and Denver. The basic training begins 
with six weeks of general basic as follows: 

Military courtesy and discipline; personal 
hygiene and first aid; equipment, clothing, 
and tent pitching; physical training; in- 
terior guard and drill for foot troops (“does 
not include use of arms by I-A-Os”); 
marches and bivouacs; individual defense 
measures (use of cover and concealment, 
defense against hostile chemical agents). 

The specific medical department training 
includes: 

Elementary anatomy and physiclogy; 
nomenclature and care of organization 
equipment; field medical records; treat- 
ment of gas casualties; litter drill; field 
sanitation and sanitary appliances; materia 
medica and pharmacy; medical and surgical 
nursing; heavy tent pitching; organization 
and function of medical unit; medical aid 
(splints and splinting; bandages and dress- 
ings) ; some tactical and logistical training, 
e. g., Map reading. 

Questions Raised 

Certain features of this training have 
raised questions of concern to COs; such are 
judo, use of mine-field detectors, and guard 
duty on bivouac (this last involves wearing 
a canvas pistol-belt but no pistol). 

There are evidently many occasions, not 
solely in the first two weeks of training, 
when a I-A-O exempt from bearing arms 
may be drilling with men who are carrying 
guns. Obviously it takes a firm stand on 
principle, an even temper, and a fairly 
thick skin to be so noticeably different and 
“out of step.” 

Says a I-A-O: Army life is so regulated 
that you are soon unrecognizable from any 
other medical soldier unless you immedi- 
ately draw a line and refuse to step over itt. 
Men with weak characters find it hard to 
stand up under the ribbing the non-rifle- 
carriers get. 

Another: Jf you know anyone who ts con- 
templating a I-A-O classification tell him 
. . . he had better speak up or he’ll be lost 
in the mob. 

Another: J’ll never forget the awful sense 
of isolation as 500 men marched off to the 
range and it was announced that I didn’t 
care to fire. 

And: The I-A-O has to be on his toes and 
combating the army’s moulding process 


every minute. Uniformity is their object, 
and it’s sad to think such a system may be 
made to work. 

Says a navy man: The first three weeks 
were occupied with “boot-training”, which I 
insist was principally concerned literally 
with making our footwear more pliable. 
During that period there were numerous tn- 
stances of “cat fever”, traumatic injunes, 
ee from “shots”, and, in many, spiritual 


Incidents Reported 

There have unquestionably been repeated 
incidents, accidental or intended, or break- 
ing of the army promises made to non- 
combatants. NSBRO has been called in 
on some of these. Citation of army circu- 
lar No. 29 has usually been sufficient. But 
so long as there are COs in uniform such 
incidents will occur. The recent large- 
scale one at Camp Barkeley, in which the 
SDA War Service Commission and the 
NSBRO intervened, was a case in point. 

Evidently a good many I-A-Os are receiv- 
ing advanced technical training, especially 
in the surgical, dental, and X-ray fields. 
This may well be taken as a mark of ap- 
proval for superior qualities. Many men 
on whose letters this report is based are 
graded technicians, corporals, sometimes 
staff sergeants. 

COs are working on carpenter construc- 
tion of field hospitals in France, on the 
crews of hospital ships in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, as supply and record clerks, and 
as assistants to chaplains. 

The 17 weeks basic leads almost certainly 
for the transferable overseas men to over- 
seas duty as so-called company aid men or 
litter bearers. If a man is not transferable 
overseas for some reason, age or health, he 
will no doubt remain at some general hos- 
pital in this country. The able-bodied grad- 
uated technicians work in general hospitals 
overseas. 

Satisfying Work 

One of the few things on which I-A-Os 
are at all agreed is that their work (when 
there is actually work to do) is satisfying. 
As in every branch of the armed forces, 
there is interminable waiting, sometimes in 
replacement centers, sofmetimes on actual 
duty. Boredom is quite as monumenta! 
among I-A-Os as among IV-Es. 

On the subject of doing a hateful job, 
the following extract is of interest, espe- 
cially to CPS men on detached service in 
hospitals: 

This sort of routine happened too often 
to be amusing: I scrubbed and cleaned an 
entire barracks ward alone (ten bedrooms, 
ward proper, offices, porches, latrines, 
kitchen), got food for and washed the re- 
sultant dishes for 15 to 20 patients, bathed 
them, dressed their wounds, gave enemas, 
sorted and wheeled a mountain of dirty 
linen a half mile to the laundry, etc. 

For siz months at least I lived with men 
who were paralyzed, men with amputated 
limbs, men splintered in airplane crashes, 
men with syphilis, men dying. Yet it was 
the only sort of life I cared to live in the 
army. There were boys of nineteen and 
twenty, so,helpless that I had to go in with 
flashlight during the og and clean their 
excrement. It was hardly pretty work but 
it was necessary. 

But ex-CPS men have often compared 
their medical work favorably to “60 percent 
made work,” “tearing down some old CCC 
camp,” “ditch-digging,” etc. 


Some Find Pleasure 


The following quotation is typical of the 
feeling of pleasure, indeed almost privilege, 
that medical COs find: 


There were a number of Italian civilians 
injured during the invasion; for several 
weeks I believe I treated more civilians 
than soldiers. Those people really ap- 
preciated what we did for them, too: the 
medics were very popular. You see a medic 
is not here just to keep our own soldiers 
on the firing line, he’s here to help anyone 
who is suffering and needs medical care. 

Wherever one looked in Italy he could 
see the horrible tragedies; tt 1s good to 
know you are not adding to those tragedies 
but that ‘you’re helping those in need, that 
you're bringing new hfe and new hope to 
them. A medic is in an excellent position 
to spread God’s word as well as give physi- 
cal aid, not only among civilians but also 
among the soldiers he is with. Most soldiers 
look up to the medics; they go to them for 
every little cut or bruise, and many times 
they take thetr troubles to them, just as 
many home folks take all their troubles to 
their family doctor. 

To men of considerable religious motiva- 
tion, the work of assisting a chaplain has 
proved especially welcome. The healing 
arts, physical and spiritual, really are desir- 
able and desired. 

I felt that I could be of greatest service 
according to my conviction by serving as 
a non-combatant in the army. This has 
been basically true during my two years 
as a chaplain’s assistant. Truly it was a 
real channel of constructive service, espe- 
cially when everything else in view was 
and is destructive in nature. 


Army Environment 


Another subject on which there is agree- 
ment, especially among ex-CPS I-A-Os, is 
the quality of the human environment. 
Though taking a pacifist view of the per- 
sons of their companions, non-combatants 
are commonly distressed by the behavior of 
other soldiers and by the not very exacting 
moral climate of an army or navy. 

It looks as if hating the sin but loving 
the sinner could be practiced as diligently 
in the armed forces as elsewhere. It is a 
curious, ancient, unwritten, perhaps even 
unspoken conspiracy that licenses a soldier, 
the moment he puts on the uniform, to act 
as he would be unlikely to act in civilian 
clothes. Naturally there are also many 
I-As who are grieved. by deep accumula- 
tions of bad language, semi-automatic 
drunkenness on liberty or leave, and the 
like. But the proportion of men thus sensi- 
tive to human misdemeanor is probably 
higher among I-A-Os. 

Notably, ex-CPS men comment on the 
difference. 

The men in the army are cruder. And 
even the more sensitive of them often veil 
their true nature and put on a crude act 
that they may be more readily accepted. 
I do miss that very sensitive, | oem and 
brotherly feeling that to me formed such a 
vital part of CPS. 

Another says: 

But the service is a hard place to live 
a Christian life. 


Ends and Means 

Still another: 

One of the things that strikes me most is 
the idea of morality that is frequently met. 
It. goes something like this: fascism and 
aggression are the greatest evils in the 
world and we don’t like war, still war is 
justified and moral because it is a lesser 
evil than the other. In other words the 


ends justify the means. From here every- 
thing is concerned with achieving these ends 
and the attitude on any particular thing 
is always referred to the central problem of 
winning the war. 
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Or: The totalitarian life is no doubt at- 
tractive, as we are in a position to see, but 
only at the expense of a decayed moral 
fiber in people. Among I-As there is a 
tendency toward despair and the releases 
offered by liquor and.other vices. This is 
not a screntific evaluation because of the 
few on the one hand and the many on the 
other. It ts, however, my impression. I 
think it would be obvious to an unbiased 
observer. 

Again: My contacts with I-A-Os have led 
me to the conclusion that they are ez- 
ceptionally fine persons and in general ez- 
hibit a type of character which improves 
the army to a greater degree than their 
mere number would suggest. 

Finally: It’s a weakness of CPS camps, I 
think, that the men are as a whole so 
isolated from the world to the degree that 
their pacifist views lose their keenness. 
There is not enough opposition to keep 
their minds alert and growing. 

Several former CPS men have said that 
army food is not as good as IV-Es get in 
camp (this will be a surprise to many); 
more than one has remarked on greater 
neatness in the army. 


Indoctrination 


These are matters in which there is not 
much choice for soldiers. A I-A-O who 
has switched to I-A but remains in the 
medical corps writes: 

_ Military life is primarily based on the 
individual's subjection to fear of force, and 
the need or call for democratic procedures 
is not only unnecessary but directly con- 
trary to the desires of those in authority. 
Intelligence is often resented by NCOs and 
officers. Anything that resembles a threat 
to @ superior is questioned. After nearly 
four years of training myself to do creative 
thinking and living, army life has been 
rather a jar—it can and does make some 
men cynical. Faith is the only salvation— 
and a sense of the ridiculous w a big help. 

A more violent view: My impression of 
the army is that you could not find any 
satisfactory work in any of its branches. 
Its whole philosophy is against you from 
the very start: something you could never 
overcome. The only satisfaction is that 
you are with the mass of humanity, most of 
them having no desire to be in it either. 

Another I-A-O, under court martial for 
refusal of guard.detail, wrote: 

I heard the articles of the Geneva Con- 
vention relating to the Medical Depart- 
ment Service sneered and laughed at by the 
officers in charge of our classes. One Major 
proudly displayed the polished skull of a 
“good dead Japanese.” Simpering, the 
Major passed the skull around the class for 
examination. Headhunter! I heard one 
Captain suggest we wouldn’t have to be 
careful in the treatment we would give to 
enemy wounded soldiers. 

We were expected to walk guard duty, 
carry a club and use it if necessary. We 
were given classes in hand-to-hand combat 
training (Judo) in which the main object 
is to “maim and kill”—I refused this. We 
were ordered to make a charge down a hill 
screaming and yelling like wild animals be- 
cause not only would this tend to frighten 
the enemy but this would tend to make us 
more bloodthirsty and savage ourselves. 
We were given demonstrations in the cor- 
rect technique of sneaking up behind a 
sentry to stab or choke him. As a regular 
procedure Medical Department men were 


assigned to work on Military Police Detail. . 


Over and over again we were told that 
the morale and efficiency of the man with 
the bayonet depended directly on we Medi- 


cal men and that our main purpose in be- 
ing in the Medical Department was to de- 
feat the enemy. This is only part of the 
story but perhpas it gives you some idea 
of the situation I was faced with. 


Grand Opportunity 

To the contrary: For nine months I had 
the responsibility of administering a com- 
plete unit of 12 enlisted men, two nurses, 
and one officer. This was a grand op- 
portunity to attempt creating a democratic 
administraticn in the midst of the regi- 
mentation of our army. 

It worked! Yes, it worked to the extent 
of aiding one man to change from a past 
record of three courts-martul to receiving 
a commendation (from a major in Africa) 
a his superior work at a medical supply 

t 


pot. 

Again: In the army, the CO is like a 
duck out of water. There just isn’t any 
place for him. I have never met any down- 
right persecution on the part of the army 
as a whole, but the reason for that is that 
they are afraid to take any action on COs 


that might get them into trouble. 
One of the most careful and analytical 
leters received had this to say on I-A-O 


versus IV-E: 

I don’t know which (sacrifice) is greater. 
I needn’t restate your case for you. 
our part, we are free from criticism at three 
points upon which you are always open to 
suspicion, however unjust: 

(a) Being gun-shy; medics are right up 
at the front, armed only with bandages and 
litters. (b) Being just plain stubborn and 
uncooperative, without a sense of social or 
tt responsybility, (c) Fleeing from 
reality. 

This war is the biggest and most tragic 
reality of our time. . . . Of course you 
understand I don’t make these accusations 
against men in CPS. I’ve never met a 
finer group of men anywhere. But most 
CPS men are chiefly concerned about their 
testimony against war to the world at large. 

These are the unfortunate impressions 
that impair thetr testumony in the minds of 
many. 


CPS Versus I-A-O 


On no other point is there agreement. 
Of course the most important argument is 
over the validity of the pacifist testimony 
within the armed forces. While there can 
be little doubt that the presence of COs 
within the army and navy helps to direct 
the general GI unfondness for war into 
channels more constructive than anti-every- 
thingness, the question is whether for C 
themselves and the civilian public the non- 
combatant position is so clear and convinc- 
ing as the IV-E position or absolutism. 

It is to be remembered that I-A-O opin- 
ion is quoted here, not CPS or non- 
registrant opinion. 

Says a CO officer: 

Our pacifist testimony is not manifested 
by a series of defensive measures to pro- 
tect the right of our conscience, because we 
entered the army for a purpose, not merely 
to subsist therein. We're here for human- 
tarian reasons, and at every opportunity 
we practice them. 

A navy I-A-O writes: 

Occasionally I wonder whether the true 
course that we should follow should not be 
that of CPS—that I-A-O is a shelter from 
the storm—good food, fair pay, shelter, yes, 
freedom from worry too. 

Another from a I-A-O awaiting his trans- 
fer back to CPS: I guess I thought I was 
going to be a “bloomin’” hero by going 
I-A-O. But now I realize that the biggest 


heroes in the struggle for a peaceful, good 
world are back in the more work-a-day 
world of CPS. 

Flat statements range from J am definitely 
sure that I made a mistake in leaving CPS 
to Never felt more firm in my conviction 
that it was right to leave CPS. 

A rather original view is this one: J would 
recommend (I-A-O) to the CO who... 
above all is not absolutely sure of himself 
in the beliefs he upholds and so craves a 
test of himself. As I begin to see it, there 
are t forces for good tied up in 
this chaos; the war is developing these 
forces as much in some peo as it is 
forces for evil in others. To have some 
appreciation of what is happening in men’s 
souls today may be of infinite value in the 
building of a better world tomorrow. 


COs Foolish 


In the last war, says a man who is the 
only I-A-O in his outfit, COs were regarded 
as dangerous. This time, as foolish. The 
I-A-O man’s pacifism has to stand the test 
of war itself, says a man who reports always 
finding two or three I-A-Os in a barracks of 
60 to 70 medical men. 

One has to do so much of this business on 
the sly in the army, says one man, if he 
expects to be able to continue it. As you 
know, there’s a rumor going around that 
the army is jimcrow. Here, too, if one 
wishes to help and not arouse the forces of 
reaction, he must be very subtle and sly. 
But innumerable opportunities arise for the 
pacifist to help. 

We are sort of an underground move- 
ment in the army, says another. 

But someone else says: One factor dis- 
turbs me greatly in the army and that is 
the complete lack of patriotism; there is no 
fervor for a cause as in CPS. Morale is 
punk—how they ever accumulated an army 
to fight is beyond my conception. One 
night in a bull session all admitted they 
came to the army because if not, then jaw 
was the only alternative. 

The opposition says: My conviction is 
that this is an idealistic war, which then 
(May 1941) I did not. 

Says an ex-I-A-O who is now 1-A but 
still in the medical corps (not the man 
quoted above): I have come firmly to be- 
lieve that in order to overcome fascism the 
sword must be used. I realize that we too 
are now in danger of perishing from that 
same weapon and certainly I intend to 
dedicate myself to fighting it at home as 
well as abroad. 


Pussyfooting? 

Contrariwise: I have made no_ bones 
about saying what I think and have found 
numerous army men, both officers and en- 
listed men, who agree with me. The truth 
of the matter is that they cannot deny this 
is just another imperialist economic struggle, 
and that it is definitely not being — 
for the high ideals claimed for tt. he 
trouble is that there are ten million other 
men who hate this business as much as I 
do and who also would give anything for a 
discharge. 

On the matter of open profession of con- 
scientious objection, there is little pussy- 
footing. But most men seem to think that 
as or he do pussytoot. ; 

pursued a new policy of telling 
-O; heretofore I had 


my 


mum as I 
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other I-A-Os who approached me and 
friendships were started as each one was 
alone, not knowing they had comrades in 
the same company. 


The’ men around me curiously asked 
where my rifle was. To their questioning 
my usual reply was that I am a CO and 


opposed to combatant military training. 
Further I stated that it is my belief that 
through Christ we are all brothers, hence 
I cannot train to shoot and kill m | brother- 
men. Their usual reply was “oh”, and a 
look of amazement. While keeping one’s 
mouth shut may be the best policy from a 
purely personal standpoint, it doesn’t help 
any in injecting ideas of peace into a social 
stream that is polluted with hate. True it 
is that actions speak louder than words; 
but I think the actions, especially in war- 
time, should be defined and clear-cut 
enough so that society knows where a per- 
son stands 

The amazement of the GI is not for the 
I-A-Os general attitude, but for his willing- 
ness to mention religious principles and to 
use the name of God otherwise than in vain. 


Officer Reaction 


The feeling of officers is reported as rather 
different. Officers are required normally to 
ask questions which enlisted men must an- 
swer; officers are more nearly bound to 
take a conventional military party line; 
officers, even when they have risen from 
the ranks of the drafted, are as a rule subtly 
changed by their position in a hierarchy. 

There is no need to quote the variety of 
comments on the outrage, astonishment, 
curiosity, or sympathy expressed by offi- 
cers in contact with COs in uniform. These 
emotions are almost always described as 
having been expressed in private conversa- 
tion; in public, treatment of I-A-Os by offi- 
cers is considered to have been correct and 
according to army regulations. 

War Department policy on the acceptance 
of COs for officer candidate schools has 
shifted more than once. Presumably such 
acceptance would be for medical adminis- 
trative work only. The editor of this re- 
port has information on at least one I-A-O 
who is continuing his studies at a medical 
school in uniform, but believes this to be a 
rare case. 

A letter dated August 27, 1944 indicates 
that the writer, just promoted to corporal, 
has been asked to apply for OCS. Regula- 
tions apparently now permit him_to go to 
this school without giving up his I-A-O 
status. 

But he says: Still 7] disagree with the 
army rank and class system. It is well 
known that many men in the rank and file 
are superior to their officers. But how can 
an officer be loyal to anything other than 
the army? Yes, even the chaplains are 
ministers not of Christ but of the army. 

The latter view is perhaps extreme and 
untypical, but it seems likely that very few 
COs would care to belong to a hierarchy in 
command over their fellows. 


Chaplains Criticized 


Chaplains, being officers but also presum- 
ably the persons most likely by definition 
to know what a conscientious objector is 
talking about, receive a great deal of 
criticism, some very favorable. 

The chaplain is a good middleman be- 
tween the I-A-O and the authorities. He 
may not agree with the COs attitude; the 
encounter may even prove embarrassing 
since both presumably claim the same basis 


for their beliefs—but he will help—that is 
his duty. 

An adverse view holds: The chaplain in 
my case is absolutely no good. He is the 
typical army chaplain, teeing that duty is 
above everything else. thfully, we just 
don’t get along, probably because I told 
him that any man who read the Bible, as 
he claims to have done, and believed in it, 
would be doing anything but rendering the 
moral support needed to make fighting men 
a bunch of peace-loving fellows. Tact isn’t 
a strong point with me, sometimes. 

Another mentions out-and-out antagonism 
on the part of those who know that their 
particular church organization has taken no 
outright stand against war. And I recall a 
high ranking chaplain who had never even 
heard of the classification (I-A-O). 

But, says still another, J found army 
chapel services surprisingly good, with many 
sermons on such texts as “Love Your En- 
emies.” 


Men in Combat 


One correspondent reports that men who 
have been in combat find it harder to love 
their enemies:, Those men have seen the 
worst of things, but mainly they have seen 
their best friends of the moment killed off. 
War is generally a very personal matter 
with these men. They feel that some lousy 
from the other side of the fence has 
killed off one of their buddies, therefore 
everyone on the other side of the fence is 
a lousy ——. 

Never yet have I seen one of the re- 
turned veterans speak of the war as a war 
of economics, politics, even as a war of 
freedom, for the Atlantic Charter, or what 
have you; but, no, it has always been an 
extremely personal matter, something Ger- 
many or Japan or Italy has done to them 
or their friends. 

And one correspondent (perhaps there 
are many others like him) feels unhappy 
about the uniform itself: The day they 
took away my clothes, it hurt as much as 
if they had amputated my leg. And four- 
teen months haven’t made a perceptible 
eee. When people call, “Hey, sol- 
dier!” I still can’t realize they mean me. 

Others, less sensitive, are preparing to 
join the American Legion (of which how- 
ever they commonly have a low opinion) 
in order to be able to speak within the 
veterans’ group for peaceful means to 
peaceful ends. One, who takes the prob- 
ably accurate view that large armies will 
be inevitable for years after this war, be- 
lieves that, 

Large medical and engineering corps could 
do civilization immeasurable benefit while 
“policing the world.” In the Army, “polic- 
ing” means “cleaning up” ... I’m going to 
suggest raising health standards of interna- 
tional fester spots by wiping out swamps, 
inoculating otherwise neglected people sus- 
ceptible to plague scourges, building roads 
to districts too poor to afford them, and 
80 On. 





Gleam of Light 


A similiar opinion is: We have not mili- 
tarized our nation by conscripting men as 
we feared we might ...I know that society 
accepts the I-A-O more readily than the 
4-E, but I find. both encouraging to the 
state of the nation. 

I-A-Os are in as much need of under- 
standing as IV-Es are. If IV-Es are iso- 


lated from the world, then IA-Os are iso- 
lated from the pacifist world. They feel 
They would like to know 


uninformed. 


something about other plans for peace than 
those propounded by military commanders. 

IV-Es could well make an effort at under- 
standing across the barrier of the uniform, 
which might lead to further understanding 
across the barrier of arms-bearing; at pres- 
ent we probably have a clearer understand- 
ing across the barrier of conscription with 
men in prison [who have not accepted it as 
IV-Es and I-As and I-A-Os have done.] 

If we believe that one of the great pur- 
poses of a minority is to become a major- 
ity, we need as much outreach as possible. 
Hence the recommendation to make and 
keep contact with I-A-Os. 

One of them writes: With the hostility, 
living so close as we do, our differences are 
drawn into sharper contrast. Remember 
we are a minority group too, indeed we are 
the same minority group that you are. 
While civilians like us better for wearing 
uniforms, in our immediate environment 
we are no more approved of than you. 

I have referred to “you” and “we” for 
clarity only. Actually it is “we” whether 
here or in CPS, or m prison or alone in 
society—it is always “we.” 


Need Fellowship 


We cannot always labor in all the desir- 
able vineyards at once. This one combines 
the virtues of a certain fertility with the 
attractions of a certain inaccessibility. 

One non-combatant says: Jt is my deep 
conviction that the great majority of I-A-Os 
are on the extreme periphery of pacifist 
fellowship to say the least, and a great 
many not enjoying any at all... . Why 
can’t CPS men, who have more opportu- 
nities for fellowship . . . maintain (and re- 
vive) the pacifist enthusiasm of these men? 
They're only human; and after being 
isolated and dormant with their convictions 
for so long a time, I’m afraid they're likely 
to be COs in name—on the record—only. 

Another opportunity which to my knowl- 
edge has been greatly overlooked is that of 
actually getting together: I, for one, would 
be most happy to accept an invitation to 
visit CPS. 

Another, not so near to a CPS camp, 
says: God bless the U. S. mail service. It’s 
like a port-hole in a sealed room. As you 
can tell, our life is none too stable—here 
today and gone tomorrow. 

Two more quotations must close this re- 
port. One is from a man who asks indul- 
gence for his spelling and punctuation. 

I want to say that I have not changed 
as far as my belief is concerned and I live 
up to the same things as near as is possible 
in such a place ...I would feel well if 
more of the IV-Es could feel as I do; but 
don’t think that I am asking for the effort 
to be made to ask them for the change, 
We do have a very tough life I'll admit, 
but as long as I have to stay in the army 
and do stay in the medics, I think it is 
worth it... tell them whoever they are 
they're all my friends. 

The second is from a man who apologizes 
for his lack of schooling: 

My ideas have not changed any that TF 
know of, and I still would not want to carry 
arms for the purpose of killing some one. 
There is no glory in going to war ... The 
rule we call “survival of the fittest” that 
dominates everything in nature seems to. 
dominate mankind too. 

I see no hope for a better world when so. 
few people are willing to sacrifice them~ 
selves to help their fellow-men.” 
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Special Projects—(jrom page 2) 

tor of the Commission of Neurotropic Virus 
Diseases. Two assignees have already been 
approved to work in a New Haven labora- 
tory where an attempt is being made to 
study jaundice and hepatitis in animals. 

In addition, 25 assignees may be asked to 
serve as subjects, probably in connection 
with one of the Connecticut hospital units. 
This experiment would be sponsored by the 
Army Epidemiological Board. 

At the same time, a number of other new 
special projects were in various stages of 
development in preparation for the gen- 
eral fall transfers from base camps. 

U. 8S. Forest Service wants 50 men on the 
Olympic Peninsula, Wash., for a continuing 
timber use survey desi ed to help in sta- 
bilizing the postwar timber industry and the 
communities dependent on it. 

The men will be assembled this fall for an 
intensive training program, both in class- 
rooms and out, before being sent out next 
spring in small tinber cruising parties into 
the surrounding Douglas fir and hemlock 
forests. Assignees will receive a monthly 
allowance in addition to full Forest Service 
maintenance. 


Alexian Brothers 


Camp infirmary attendants will hence- 
forth be trained at the Alexian Brothers 
Hospital in Chicago under the terms of a 
new agreement approved this month. 

Up to 30 CPS men will be sent to Chicago 
for a nine-months course in the hospital’s 
male nursing school beginning, if possible, 
before Oct. 1. The men will then be reas- 
signed to individual base camps. 

It was understood the MCC plans to se- 
lect ten men; the BSC and AFSC eight 
each, while Selective Service may also se- 
lect a number from government camps. The 
new arrangement, first suggested by Roger 
Schaffer of the Alexian unit, will raise the 
Alexian Hospital’s CPS capacity to 75. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. Those listed 
under “Military Service” include those who 
have requested such discharge although it 
may not be granted for physical or other 
reasons. 


For Military Service 
Hill City: Merlin O. Boese, 
Miller, IA. 
Kane: Lloyd Arnold, IAO. 
Mancos: Glen Melton, IA. 
Provo, Utah, Hospital: Elvett H. Brown, IAO. 


For Physical Disability 
Ames, Ia., Ag. Station: Charles H. Martin. 
Belden, Cal.: George M. Hood. 

Delaware County, N.Y.: 


IAO; Emanual L. 


CPS Farmer: Paul W. 
Hosler. 

Cooperstown: Rupert J. Hulteen. 

Elkton: Richard E. Holmes. 


Gatlinburg: Ralph Nelson, Edward Schafer. 

Sykesville, Md., Hospital: John W. Henderson. 

Wells Tannery: Richard C. Detwiler, Ezra Leng- 

acher, Clyde W. Teter. 

Returned to Prison 

Kane: Walter Lubiniecki. 
Walked Out 

Germfask: Corbett Bishop. 


Denominations 


Civilian Public Service included 7,368 men 
on Aug. 15, 1944, with 358 others under as- 
signment. 

Latest denominational figures were dated 
July 1, 1944. These showed: 


Menaisaite PPG ERE fits PY 2,730 
uted Ss 6 es ee vba enna 961 
ites i ott iseandee 618 


NNR as Batis Or se? 614 
pS "RI RL a poh pe 406 
Jehovah’s Witnesses ................ 240 
Congregational Christian ............ 164 
Presbyterian US.A .................. 150 
Baptist, Northern 132 
Church of Christ 103 
Catholic .......... 87 
ee SR Peeperer ery a 86 
EN SRE IEE PORCn ne Fe 83 
Evangelical and Reformed .......... 74 
IES joists 5 POMTice ao knee 3 64 
Listed only War Resisters Leng ee ae 
Disciples of Christ 51 
Evangelical .... te oh eh a ee 40 
Russian Molokan a : 36 
Unitarian ap 34 
Church of God, Indiana ............. 33 
GPE FONE ES AE AS RL tn 28 
First Century Gospe Cen A ih 
Associated Bible . 4 20 
Baptists, Southern ... 19 
Pentecostal Koy 16 
United Brethren 16 
Nazarene ... eee 14 
Assemblies of God . 13 
Church of Jesus Christ . ; 12 
First Divine Association . ll 
Reformed Church 11 


Seventh Day Adventists 

Church of God of Abrahamic Faith 8 
United Presbyterian s 
Church of God and Saints of Christ 7 
Church of God, Seventh Day 7 
Evangelical Mission Covenant 7 
Plymouth Brethren 5 
Wesleyan Methodist 5 


eee ee 17 
Total 7,186 
In Prison 


Winslow H. Osborne, of the NSBRO Ad- 
visory Section, has recently visited CO pris- 
oners at the Lewisburg, Pa., Terre Haute, 
Ind., and Ashland, Ky., Federal Prisons. 

At Lewisburg, he reported, there are about 
195 COs, 135 of whom are Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. Lewisburg is a penitentiary and the 
other inmates include many long-term of- 
fenders who, he said, are apt to look upon 
the COs as a “privileged group” because 
of their relatively shorter sentences. 

Thirteen of the men had been trans- 
ferred from Danbury, Conn., where they 
had been on work strike against parole 
restrictions. They were continuing the 
strike at Lewisburg, but not more than one 
CO already there joined them. 

“They have all of one side of an inside 
cell block,” he reported, “and one man is on 
the other side of the same block. This 
means they can communicate with each 
other. They have privileges with the ex- 
ception of commissary and newspapers and 
magazines; we are urging that they be 
granted these two things. 

“These men do not expect parole for 
themselves but hope by their non-coopera- 
tion to secure further and more favorable 
parole consideration for other COs. They 
also feel all COs should be treated alike 
rather than a select few being paroled and 
the rest not. Their aim, of course, is toward 
more parole and not less.” 


Terre Haute, Ashland 

There were 62 Jehovah’s Witnesses, but 
only seven other COs at the Terre Haute 
Penitentiary, he said. At the Ashland Cor- 
rectional Institution there were 238, includ- 
ing 200 JWs. 

ae Parole . 

A total of 24 COs were granted special 

(Executive Order 8641) paroles during Au- 


gust, the Federal Bureau of Prisons an- 
nounced. This compares with 24 in July, 
18 in June and nine in May. The names 
- > ogy recently authorized for parole in- 
clude: 


To Plan 4, Hospital Service 


Danbury: Donald T. Smith, Donald L. Benedict. 
Milan: Donald R. Berry, Mervin Friedt, Gaston 
G. D’Haillecourt, Walter J. Fisher. 
El Reno: Leonard L. Grulkey. 
eeeeey : Albert Pryor, Jr. 
McNeil Saya 2 Richard A. Brown. 
illie Middleton. 
Barnett. 


Tucson: Harold Kauffeld. 
Ashland: Max Seldner. 
To 1L-A-O 
Ashland: George Kolonits. 
To CPS 
Leavenworth: John C. Jackson, to Trenton, N. D. 
The following men have recently been 
approved for regular, third-of-term parole: 


Ashland: Robert Currier. 
El Reno: Cecil a 
W. Garland, Jr., ~y ds 
Lewisburg : Charla M. 
McNeil: Merwin bg me 

eevee A Henry T. Mady. 
— field: Donald J. a — Diffen- 
thaler, Homer H. Jones, Winifred E. Bra 


Imprisoned 
A total of 14 men, designated as COs by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 
to prison between Aug. 21 and Sept. 8 for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. Of 
the total, ten were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


COs and the Law 


Ten conscientious objectors have been re- 
leased from the Army Detention Barracks 
at Stormville (Green Haven), N. Y., the 
American Civil Liberties Union reported 
last week. 

The men are not yet free of prosecution 
but have simply exchanged military juris- 
diction for a civilian status under the terms 
of the Supreme Court’s Billings decision. 
This declared that a man cannot be con- 
sidered as part of the army if he openly re- 
fuses to accept induction. 

As a result, the ten now face civilian 
prosecution and imprisonment. Arthur Bil- 
lings himself, now director of the Washing- 
ton office of the National Committee on 
COs, is scheduled to come to trial this 
fall. A former member of the foreign staff 
of the State Department, he was held two 
years in the Army Detention Barracks at 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kans., for refusing to take 
the induction oath or be fingerprinted. 

Three CO wept for release are still 
pending at Stormville, the ACLU an- 
nounced, as well as one man in the Naval 
Prison at Portsmouth, N. H. So far the 
army has not opposed any of the appli- 
cations. 


Benjamin Markley, John 
Barnes. 
Johnson. 
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Word was also received from Stormville 
that 15 years had been cut from the court- 
martial sentence of Franklin W. Hosmer, a 
Jehovah's Witness, leaving him with a five- 
year term. 

Citizenship 

Conscientious objectors serving in non- 
combatant positions in the army, but not 
CPS assignees, are eligible for the new 
speeded up naturalization process, the U. 
S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
ruled last month. 

In reply to a letter from the NSBRO, T. 
B. Shoemaker, assistant commissioner, 
stated : 

“Tt should be observed that only persons 
who have performed or are performing 
military service are eligible to naturalization 
under the provisions of Section 701 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 as amended. 

“Consequently the privilege of naturaliza- 
tion is not extended to a conscientious ob- 
jector who has not entered the armed forces 
and has not performed military sefvice.” 

Two I-A- 6 soldiers were recently granted 
citizenship under the new process by a 
Seattle, Wash., Federal Court: William R. 
Kinlock and William McKillop. 


Probation 


The Southern California Branch of the 
ACLU is attempting to encourage the idea 
of probation for COs convicted of violating 
the Selective Service Act. 

The group has set up a panel of men 
whose opinions would have weight with the 
Federal Judges. Three men are to be se- 
lected from the panel in each case and are 
asked to interview the defendant, then 
write a letter to the judge honestly setting 
forth their opinion of the CO’s sincerity, 
and the advisability of probation. 

In the first instance of the plan’s opera- 
tion, Richard H. Rice, a CO, was granted 
probation by Judge Yankwich despite the 
fact that both the Probation Officer and the 
U. S. Attorney advised against it. 

Hirabayashi 

Gordon K. Hirabayashi, Japanese-Ameri- 
can Quaker, has refused to report to CPS. 
Hirabayashi has already served one sen- 
tence for refusing to obey the army’s curfew 
order to Japanese-Americans on the west 
coast, an order which was later upheld by 
the Supreme Court. His challenge of the 
legality of the entire evacuation procedure 
is now pending before the Supreme Court 
but has not yet been decided. 


Corbett Bishop 

Corbett Bishop, well known to CPS men 
for fasts totaling more that 100 days : ‘n pro- 
test against conscription, CPS, and “man’s 
inhumanity to man,” has walked out of the 
Germfask, Mich., government camp. He is 
now in New York City where he was under 
arrest last week. 


Camps Closing 


At least three camps will be closed this 
fall in the annual shrinkage of CPS base 
camps strengths. 

Both base camps in Pennsylvania, Kane 
and Wells Tannery, are listed for closing 
and their personnel transferred to other 
units. Prisoners of war will be moved in 
to continue the project work at Kane, it 
was understood 

Kane, a Brethren camp doing forestry 
work, has been in operation since July 24, 
1941. Wells Tannery, administered by the 
Mennonites, opened Oct. 1, 1941. It has 
supplied labor both to the Soil Conservation 


Service and the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Commission. 

The Magnolia, Ark., Camp, which was 
wrecked by a tornado last April 10, will be 
officially marked closed the end of this 
month. A unit of 50 men or less has re- 
mained at the camp to clean up the debris 
and settle property records. 

Meanwhile, the BSC is opening a new 
Soil Conservation Service unit at New 
Windsor, Md., next month for men inter- 
ested in studying farm methods and com- 
munity relations. Like the new units around 
Lincoln, Nebr., the 15-man unit will live on 
BSC-owned property while carrying on SCS 
project work. 


New Pamphlet 


A survey of “Mennonite Colonization— 
Lessons from the Past for the Future” by J. 
Winfield Fretz has been issued in pamphlet 
form and is available from the Mennonite 
Central Committee, Akron, Pa. 

Individual copies can be obtained for 20 
cents, with a special price of ten cents each 
to CPS men. 


CPS Vote 


There is no uniformity nor any definite 
statement to be made on CPS voting rights, 
the NSBRO learned last week. 

As a general rule, assignees are entitled 
only to the normal voting rights of absen- 
tee civilians, according to the individual 
interpretations of the different states. 

Those interested in voting in the federal 
elections this fall were urged by the 
NSBRO to write their home county Board 
of Elections or their own Secretary of State 
to discover what rights would be accorded 
them. As a partial aid, summaries of state 
registration and voting laws will be avail- 
able from the administrative agencies. 

Some states may include CPS men under 
their absentee ballot privileges for service- 
men. Others, such as Pennsylvania, have 
refused to do this. 

It may also be possible in certain states 
for an assignee to become a resident of the 
state in which his camp or unit is located, 

nding upon the local requirements. 

his was not entirely clear, however, ow- 
ing to a legal opinion from Selective Service 
during the past year that CPS men could 
not be considered residents for tax purposes 
in the state to which they have been as- 
signed. 

If an assignee becomes a resident at his 
CPS address, Selective Service warned, he 
is then liable to state and local income, 
property and poll taxes. 


From the Papers 


From an editorial in the Fresno, Cal., Bee: 

Exeter citizens dislike the idea of a phy- 
sician, who is designated as a conscientious 
objector, being permitted to continue his 
practice in their community. They feel 
he should be in a camp for his kind, or else- 
where. 

And they are right, as also are the county 
supervisors in demanding the modification 
of any setup which gives such privileges to 
one man and provides something else again 
for other eligibles who escape military 
service because of their beliefs . . . 

Accredited physicians are wanted urgently 
in many places. They need not participate 
in the fighting. Theirs is a special advan- 
tage over most other men with the colors. 

The supervisors agreed that permitting a 
physician to retain his private practice after 





refusing to accept a commission is an af- 
front to our warriors. 


From a letter to the editor of the Hutch- 
inson, Kans., News-Herald: 


This is in regard to the items in the paper 
recently concerning the “mal-treatment” of 
those COs who were on the bus. (Siz Men- 
nonite youths were beaten up by other Se- 
lective Service registrants while on their 
way to take physical examinations at an 
army induction station. Their attackers 
were arrested and convicted.) ; 

Now wasn’t that a pity. I feel that those 
boys were fully justifie in what they did. 
How anyone could uphold a CO in such a 
case is beyond my understanding . . 

In the first place I don’t understand why 
they are called conscientious objectors. (I 
suppose they think we believe in war.) They 
will greedily take all this country has to 
offer them and when our country needs 
them they simply say, “We don’t believe in 
fighting,” that’s all... . . Adeline Fisher. 


From the Newsletter of the Pacifist Prin- 
ctple Fellowship: 

The Christian Science Monitor of May 
13, 1944, carried a cartoon regarding con- 
scientious objectors which your Executive 
Board felt to be incompatible with the 
words and spirit of our Leader, Mary Baker 
Eddy . The cartoon suggested a tin can, 
to be tied to the coat tail, as a medal for 
COs. This was protested by the Fellowship 
which wrote to the cartoonist and the Chris- 
tian Science Board of Directors as follows: 

“Obviously, the purpose of the cartoon 
was to insult, ridicule, and humiliate a 
group of sincere individuals who, because of 
religious training and belief, are con- 
scientiously opposed to participation in the 
slaughter of thousands upon thousands of 
their fellowmen. 

“Therefore this cartoon is ‘uncharitable’ 
and ‘impertinent’ (rude) towards religion, 
the courts, and the laws of our land, to say 
nothing of the fact that it violates sound 
Christian principles in every respect. 

“Tt is almost inconceivable that the Moni- 
tor would resort to the intolerant methods 
of a common newspaper. We hereby re- 
quest that the Editors . be instructed 
to make a public apology in an early issue. 

The reply, in full, was as follows: 

“Dear Friends—This will let you know 
that we have received your letter of June 
12, a copy of which you have sent to L. F. 
Van Zelm, of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Very sincerely yours, The Christian 
Science Board of Directors.” 





